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theory that the main difference between adults 

and children principally one size longer 
tenable. Dr. Dewey after his experience with 
children has stated the difference follows: 
adult primarily person with certain 
calling and position life. These devolve upon him certain 
specific responsibilities which has meet, and call into play 
certain formed habits. The child primarily one whose call- 
ing growth. concerned with arriving certain spe- 
cific ends and purposes—instead having general framework 
already developed. engaged forming habits, instead 
utilizing those already formed. Consequently engaged 
getting that all-around contact with persons and things, that 
range acquaintance with the physical and ideal factors life, 
which shall afford background and material for the specialized 
aims and pursuits later life. is, should be, busy 
the formation flexible variety habits whose sole immedi- 
ate criterion their relation full growth, rather than 
acquiring certain skills whose value measured their refer- 
ence specialized technical accomplishments.” 

with background this kind that certain phases the 
general problem work and play are suggested for considera- 
tion, viz., the amount and kind work desirable any given 
stage for each child’s growth and development, the relation 
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habit, interest, motive and play work, and some their edu- 
cational values. 

There are different definitions work, and the term fre- 
quently used without any very clear content. The statement 
has become commonplace that children should taught 
work—the emphasis work, get down and dig,” and 
expeditiously and well. President Hall says, think 
work doing something you don’t want do, because some- 
body else makes you Many other thinkers have taken 
the same point view and have held that very important 
that children given training this very thing. regard 
this claim several questions suggest themselves: Should the 
training the schools not prepare the pupil meet legiti- 
mate ways certain needs his own well the just claims 
society upon him? what extent when through with school 
will probably doing things because somebody makes him 
them? not exceedingly important that should learn 
concentrate attention and energy for the accomplishment 
given task without wasting his own time the time others, 
and this from some definite commendable motive? not 
this the ideal work? President Hall has defined drudgery. 
The habit work one the desired results schooling. 
there then not some scientific way develop habit, way 
develop with the least expenditure effort and make rela- 
tively permanent? The motive alone does not 
make habit. The convict perhaps the best example the 
individual laboring from other motive than outward compul- 
sion, but the schools are not supposed preparing for life 
that kind. The compulsion that sends the great mass 
our labors inward one, and there associated with 
either the motive duty the thought comforts for our- 
selves friends result labor. seems very probable 
that the imperfections teachers and parents can relied upon 
give children sufficient drill drudgery, any drill 
really necessary for them. 

commonly thought that habit formed repetition 
act large number times, and that knowledge acquired 
repeating the desired facts large number times also, 
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All experiments show that mere repetition must 
continued very great length indeed get even temporary 
results. The are drilled year after year only 
almost completely forgotten during the summer vacations. 
The psychologists claim that habit causes repetition, that repe- 
tition serves only give some definite form the habit, but 
that back the habit was motive, desire, impulse, 
interest, purpose. Common observation shows that 
habits change pieces with change motive and inter- 
ests, and habit work not different nature from other hab- 
its. becomes very important, then, develop right motives 
and interests basis for desirable habits. Possible motives 
are easily suggested. What motives will suitable any 
given case not always possible say. Each pupil must 
studied order determine this. White has enumerated the 
desirable motives follows: Desire for good standing, for 
approbation, for knowledge, for efficiency, for self-control, for 
future good, the sense honor, right, and duty.” Interest 
any given subject work often lies its character the 
activities connected with it. The motive which appeals one 
stage does not necessarily another. Attention should 
concentrated for some weeks one set subjects with 
minimum the others. not the amount time given 
subject much the enthusiasm and interest aroused 
that makes for good results. 

will not disputed that one the results the work 
the schools should greater mental power, not stupidity. 
Does drill, ordinarily conducted, give this? the 
mind distinct purpose, clearly defined need for facility cer- 
tain processes, recognition inability proceed desired 
course without this facility, then attention and mental energy 
are concentrated acquire and results come rapidly and eco- 
nomically. Under these conditions there mental alertness 
with mental activity. the other hand, with the usual 
grind,” the absence desirable motive and purpose, repeti- 
tion passes over the automatic, and the mind instead being 
stimulated, instead being active, dulled, and instead 
acquiring power there loss power. 
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With the adult unquestionably assume that attitude 
inquiry, based upon the possession problem which inter- 
ests and absorbs, necessary precondition mental growth.” 
(Dewey.) This undoubtedly true children also, though 
the problem” them may not serious one the adult. 

Intellectual ability the generally assumed standard meas- 
urement school work, and the schools are highly specialized 
the interests the intellectual class—a class relatively small. 
The very large majority children are limited nature 
their possibilities great intellectual development. They can- 
not attain high degree it. Most the education which 
this larger class will use and appreciate directly related 
some line physical activity—the laboratory, field, playground 
and shop. the value these very great also the more 
gifted minority. 

The relation physical growth mental work and ability 
may now concern us. Judging from reliable studies child- 
hood, power resist disease increases till the years centering 
about puberty, and this power remains high all through the 
teens. The children the same age that are better developed 
physically, and that are freest from defects the senses, are 
brighter mentally, and farther advanced the grades. 
very recent study the Chicago schools 635 children the 
age twelve years shows that they were scattered through the 
grades from the second the eighth inclusive. The averages 
height, weight, endurance and strength hands increased 
from grade grade except the fifth, where there were tendencies 
toward standstill. 

regard this the investigator, Dr. Smedley says, This 
demonstration the physical superiority the more intelligent 
pupils does not necessarily imply that small weak men are 
always less efficient mentally than are large men, but does 
seem show that one likely attain his highest mental 
development only reaches the physical growth and devel- 
opment nature has marked out for him.” The best conditions 
food, shelter, clothing, exercise and protection from disease 
mean much for proper growth, mental power and school work. 

The rate increase height for the boy within 
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fraction one inch every six months for the schoolboy till the 
middle his tenth year. ranges from eight tenths 
nine tenths inch for each six months till the middle his 
thirteenth year. From this time till the middle his fourteenth 
year nearly inch and half foreach six months. During 
the next year the rate drops about one and one-tenth inches 
persix months. During the following year rises again one 
and three-tenths inches per six months, dropping again 
inch the middle the sixteenth year. 

The boy grows most rapidly weight between seven and 
one-half years and nine and one-half years, ten and one-half 
thirteen and one-half; but twelve and one-half the rate in- 
creases about sixty per cent; while from fourteen and one-half 
fifteen and one-half greatest all. comparative study 
shows that the growth the sexes parallels only the 
most general way. 

The changes which take place fourteen come slowly the 
boy, very rapidly the girl. She matures into young woman- 
hood within few months time. Now, rapid growth and 
change any time mean great liability overstrain mentally 
and physically, the detriment health later years. This 
brief period is, therefore, for her one great danger. Then, 
ever, she needs protection and freedom from anxiety and ex- 
citement, social otherwise. great amount work should 
expected her till the new conditions have become well 
established. same thoughtfulness regard overstrain 
only somewhat less necessary for the boy, since his physical 
organization less complicated and less easily thrown into 
disorder. 

great number measurements have now been made both 
Europe and America. These show many periods accel- 
eration and retardation growth, now this direction and 
now that. Those taken Smedley and Christopher 
the Chicago schools have much interest them. From 
them have derived tables (see page 268) showing averages 
increase for six months’ periods, strength hands, endur- 
ance, height and weight. These children studied were mainly 
from American homes the better class. 
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Change the proportion parts the body, change its 
constituents and size from year year are conspicuous features 
childhood. There rapid growth one direction for 
time, and then less rapid rate while growth another kind 
goes on; g., heart growth very slow the seventh and 
eighth years, arterial growth rapid; later the reverse this 
true. 

Were make careful measurements our school chil- 
dren would find, doubtless, the Danish investigator did, 
that there are rhythms growth for the week, the month and 
the season. From April August the rate growth height 
two and one-half times great from August November. 
weight there commonly loss summer and gain winter. 

The order development control muscles from the 
fundamental the accessory—the large muscles first. Over- 
development fine muscles productive nervousness and 
choreic tendencies. These laws bear the teaching writ- 
ing, drawing, weaving, sewing and piano practice. French 
statistician has shown that seventy per cent the girls who 
have done any piano practice consequence before fourteen 
are troubled considerably with nervous disorders; while 
those who delay piano practice till after fourteen only twenty 
per cent are troubled. 

The eyes children are not sufficiently well developed 
make fine discriminations movement. for the large, 
general movements that they are best suited. 

Early writing should almost wholly blackboards. The 
growth the hand between eight and eleven slight. 
greatest growth after eleven, when increases between two 
and three times size. This the proper period for training 
the finer hand work and skill. 

regard the importance placing given kind physi- 
cal work the right time quote Chrichton Brown. What 
has say regard physical growth and activity practically 
holds for mental growth well. says: Now each 
nerve center there are two kinds activity, which must not 
confounded with each other. There are nutrient activity and 
functional activity, and the rule would seem that these are 
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generally inverse ratio each other. When nutrient ac- 
tivity its maximum, functional activity its minimum, 
and vice versa. When the brain growing most 
rapidly, its functional manifestations are not the highest order 
and when the brain the man doing its best work, growth 
may said over. Growth precedes function, and yet 
function is, after certain stage, essential growth, and 
while growth and function coexist that the opportunities for ed- 
ucation occur. the nascent period the history each 
nerve center, when growth activity although becoming less 
energetic, still present, and when functional activity, although 
still feeble, gradually gaining strength, that most may 
done make mar and other centers with which asso- 
ciated. that, suitable exercise and stimulation 
cautiously applied, may brought the highest develop- 
ment which capable.” 

Plays and motives are closely interwoven. Gross has shown 
how far reaching play is. enters into our enjoyment sense 
activities, many our motor activities, very many our men- 
tal activities, and also our social activities. 

Like motives, pleasure work may arise from different 
sources, but strong stimulus for doing one’s best and for 
concentrating attention and effort. Fatigue comes quickly from 
over-stimulation any kind, but work longer and more 
effectively there pleasurable motive. 

Childhood endowed with many impulses. These include 
the instincts. The pleasure derived from the exercise any 
these Gross defines play. Play the larger term and in- 
cludes sports and games. Sport,” says Gross, play pur- 
sued reflectively, scientifically. Games are contests for success 
two all three combined.” some form interest play 
survives throughout life. 

Three periods concern the study play.. These have 
psychological basis and have been well described Lee. 
They are the dramatic age, the age self-assertion, and the age 
loyalty. The first fades out rapidly between the ages seven 
and nine. Imitation and imagination are dominant. Play 
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this time large part the imitation the principal activities 
environment; g., school, church, housekeeping, striking 
events the street, etc. The period also characterized 
love activity such, distinct ends and aims standing out 
for realization, and control gained over playthings. Every- 
thing colored with glamour thrown over the imagina- 
tion. Competition and contest not enter any marked 
degree. Organization and direction must come almost wholly 
from the teacher. With disillusion and greater recognition 
the hard facts reality there the coming the age self- 
assertion. Lee comments much its sterility. Critical 
everything, children now become hard difficult 
for them agree with each other. The fighting instinct be- 
comes very prominent. Love adventure, admiration per- 
sonal courage and strength are prominent with boys. Suitable 
leadership very desirable for them, and this the business 
the teacher develop. the selection games emulation 
and contest must prominent features. fortunate for this 
period childhood gymnasium available with director 
whose hobby not indoor calisthenics. 

Reliance must largely placed the teacher’s co-operation 
and suggestion for starting the right games and plays the 
last two periods. 

The second stage changes slowly the early teens the 
third—the age loyalty. The social disposition, the love for 
good time,” for good fellowship, are its prominent phases. 
The formation gangs,” crowds,” societies,” and teams” 
familiar all. The games for this period must include 
this idea. period may last well into adult years. 

not much the question football for the high schools 
the necessity for games which meet demand funda- 
mental the nature young people. There are abuses con- 
nected with football, but these can eliminated. nota 
remedy for the trouble prevent the game. Other troubles 
more serious arise when suitable games and plays are not pro- 
vided. away with recesses escape very important 
part the teacher’s legitimate duties. Playgrounds are im- 
portant schoolrooms. Calisthenics exercise indoors 
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not substitute for the recess. Children have little interest 
it. see motive for it. does not give relief from 
fatigue, but adds the strain. indoors may some- 
times necessary, but atmosphere which dust abun- 
dant, and ventilation poor worse, any great group physical 
exercise, what not, decidedly objectionable. 

all means the teacher should the playground with 
the children. The extent which should participate any 
given play depends upon circumstances. manager 
that must regard himself. For him drawn into the 
details game with the children means lack opportunity 
look after the other play groups. One must accomplish much 
means the leaders the school. must with large 
school generally take part himself only when the emergency 
demands it. 

Instincts hunting, pugnacity, emulation, acquisitiveness, 
constructiveness, and curiosity must all carefully managed. 
Play and work must take them into account. attempt 
stamp out one these weaken character later; g., 
take the pugnacity out boy make the weak, timid man. 
There are numerous legitimate channels into which these may 
all turned. The hunting instinct the basis for games 
the chase, searching, hurling, throwing the fighting instinct 
for games contest and for the spirit which leads over- 
coming obstacles, success and active opposition the evils 
the day. Constructiveness bears upon making things, and 
finds expression many forms play. Forms which play 
takes making and doing things offer opportunity for much 
good training and acquisition knowledge. heard boy not 
long ago say his teacher that there were many things which 
didn’t dare know till she told him. see what the 
children may learn their the making mud pies 
and doll dresses, sand pile farms and miniature roads, tiny dams 
and water wheels, whittled out boats, sleds, dog harnesses, and 
thousand and one other things, the child receives accumu- 
lation facts, skill hand, trueness eye, power 
attention, and quickness perception. was mean train- 
ing even for citizenship that the children the Story 
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Sand Pile received from their carefully laid out lots, fences 
and roads, their houses and barns, their tax collecting, coinage 
money, and town meetings. the teacher knew just when 
child would take this that play, just when the mania for 
stamps, egg hunting, roaming the woods likely seize 
upon boy, and should add the fever the desire and make 
the schoolroom the headquarters for sympathy, inspiration, and 
exhibition, the effectiveness the school’s work would not 
little increased.” 

variety other factors must taken into account the 
selection plays. The weather one condition. neces- 
sary familiar with variety plays suitable for the stormy 
day. great deal the time the boys and girls should play 
together. There nothing effective moral training for 
boys the companionship good, true girls. All plays in- 
volving scuffling between boys and girls any way should 
forbidden. The girl should early taught that any familiarity 
this kind costs her the respect boys and men. 

Over-fatigue from play undesirable. Violent play often 
leaves children less able for study. Then, too, plays which 
keep continuous and severe strain the heart action, and 
which have few intervals rest, are undesirable for chil- 
dren and young people the early teens. The effects over- 
strain during these years are exceedingly difficult overcome. 

The reflex action games, sports and play when wisely 
managed, school work, order and discipline very great. 
With attention given this phase school life, school troubles 
are reduced aminimum. mere matter economy 
nerves and strength line study for the teacher yields more 
and better returns. Certain writers have made much the 
public school public peril. Lack oversight play- 
grounds certainly responsible for much moral contamination, 
and this truly public peril. many respects the play 
periods are the most important parts the school day. Plays. 
wisely selected give all the physical training that children 
under twelve thirteen need. 

community life for which children are being either wisely 
unwisely trained the schools. Play—I use the general 
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term—teaches children give and take; now lead; again 
fill subordinate part for the accomplishment general 
purpose desired the group, and also makes clear the 
benefits and pleasures united action. What class the 
grades does this, and what more important lesson should 
children learn? 

Self-government, self-control,—not theoretically, but practi- 
cally,—flexibility mind and body, doing things quickly, 
accurately and well, the necessity for all this, and instant 
decision and action, are among other important lessons taught 
rightly supervised plays, and still people insist the aboli- 
tion the recess. Imitation and invention both find places 
play. used held school crime help each other with 
lessons. Power individual work received all the em- 
phasis. Certainly individuality and inventiveness always will 
important; but group work growing importance; and 
this age the only child the small family there less 
opportunity for children learn certain much needed lessons. 
Participation group plays gives some measure one’s own 
worth. The only child, the only son daughter, does not get 
that the home any perceptible extent any school 
class. group plays child tests also his own ideas and 
powers submitting them the group. Very important in- 
deed the lesson toleration, not only for others, but other 
social classes, taught him group plays. importance 
that lesson may without supporting arguments this period 
conflict between capital and labor, between housewife and 
servants. hardly necessary mention farther the great 
need for recreation, pure and simple, relief intervals from 
school work. 

For careful study the problem play suggest the fol- 
Forbush, The Boy Problem, The Pilgrim Press; How 
Help Boys, Vols. and III, Dexter Row, Charlestown, 
Boston. Gross, The Play Man, Appleton Co. Beard, 
The American Boys’ Handy Book, Scribner’s; The American 
Girls’ Handy Book; Outdoor Sports and Games; Jack All 
Trades; What Girl Can Make and Do. Cassell’s Book 
Sports and Amusements, Cassell Co. Johnson’s Education 
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Plays and Games; Ped. Sem., Vol. III, The Am. 
Phys. Ed. Rev., Vols. seg. 

conclusion, the work suitable for school children must 


determined careful study social, psychological and phys- 
ical conditions and needs. Account must taken the objects 
education, growth and its conditions, the laws habits, 
motive, interest, play, and the teacher. 


Boys 


Height. Weight. Endurance, Grip Rt, 
Gain in, Gain lbs. ft. gain. hand lbs, 
1.01 2.07 1.25 1.68 
74108 1.00 2.80 1.06 1.98 
1.00 2.79 1.07 1.99 
1.05 2.76 1.31 2.27 
1.05 2.76 1.32 2.27 
-92 3-38 1.07 2.66 
124 1.43 2.21 4.38 
134 1.40 5.29 2.20 
144 4.88 2.38 4.36 
144 6.80 3-22 5.59 
154 1.04 4-76 2.65 6.59 
GIRLS 
Age. Inches Lbs. weight Erg. ft. Gain strength 
gained, hand, Grip. 

Lbs. 

2.784 1.038 2.43 
104 1.021 2.815 1.72 
10} 1.057 3.507 1.160 2.45 
1.162 3.506 1.158 2.45 
134 1.321 6.468 1.662 3-64 
1.026 6.097 1.826 2.86 
144 1.024 6.095 1.824 2.89 
to154 2.597 2.00 
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Psychology Nationalizing Foreign 
Mind 


the Educational Problem Americanizing Immigrants 


JAMES HOOSE, UNIVERSITY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES NATIONALIZED MIND? 


ATIONALIZED mind homogeneous mind. 
homogeneous the general and essential purposes 

that foster and nurture the nation. homoge- 
neous practical methods procedure promote 
the political, civil, moral, religious, educational, 
economical, and social welfare the nation. The nationalized 
mind unites individuals, but recognizes diversities personalities. 


II. EXAMPLES NATIONALIZED MIND 


The clan was one the most complete exhibitions homo- 
geneous mind that history presents. The head the clan was 
autocratic, but all the members this household were one 
mind with the head. The members the group learned the 
mind the chief and fell with it. 

The next larger groups people—the tribe and the com- 
munity—were homogeneous mind, although different their 
forms government and administration. Their institutions 
were more democratic essence than those the clan. But 
still the social mind the tribe and community was distinct 
psychological unit its forms feeling, thinking, and acting. 


DIFFERENTIATIONS MINDS GROUPED HISTORY 
NATIONS 

Tribes and communities became larger history came down 
the years. They became the city, the city-state, the monarchy, 
the empire, the democracy, the republic. Changes the size 
and relations among the groups brought changes the form 
the mental, emotional, and volitional activities the aggrega- 
tions peoples who were reckoned belong the same nation. 
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That say, the nation became aggregation heteroge- 
neous, foreign minds, instead unit homogeneous mind 
that characterized the social mind the clan and the community. 

These foreign minds were held into the form called nation 
one two forms governmental power. The earliest form 
constituting administrative national whole was that 
conquest. The several groups foreign minds were gathered 
into one large whole and kept there strong central power. 
These acts conquest and subsequent domination not change 
reconstruct the mental characteristics the groups held to- 
gether. Changing tribal racial traits slow process, even 
when the groups are willing accept and acquire the mental 
forms the dominating power; especially when the foreign 
mind left live its native, undiluted forms environing 
influences. 

The second form constituting administrative whole, 
nation, was the league confederation. Several foreign 
groups consented join their powers and influences order 
promote some good them all. The purposes the league 


were for the welfare explicit lines. These lines were resist- 


ance foes, development industries, commerce, prestige 
numbers. They never proposed reconstruct the psychologi- 
cal forms the minds the groups the league. 


IV. GEOGRAPHICAL EXTENT NATIONALIZATION NATION 


quite safe say that history does not present nation 
that fully nationalized. Ancient and modern nations consist 
aggregation heterogeneous minds, whatever the form 
the power that holds them into administrative whole. 
Nations are aggregations some central mind and some foreign 
minds: colonies, conquests, purchases, alliances, protectorates, 
suzerainties. 

Examples: The Grecian Leagues were sums heterogene- 
ous minds. The Roman Empire was aggregation minds 
—Spain, Gaul, Britain, Germany, etc. The Russian Empire 
aggregation Russian mind, Finnish mind, Polish mind, 
etc. Great Britain sum total England, Wales, Ireland, 
Scotland, British America, Canada, India, etc. 
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SITUATION THE UNITED STATES AMERICA 


Relating land area: When the United States sprang 
into being 1789 its constitution and its flag covered thirteen 
states whose total area was square miles. The consti- 
tution covers to-day forty-five states that aggregate 2,784,677 
square miles area. The Stars and Stripes float over this 
constitutionalized land—and they also float over nine other par- 
cels territory aggregating 1,007,830 square miles. These 
parcels include our internal and external territories which have 
been acquired purchase, conquest, and civil treaty. 
Following European terms are the American Empire. 

Relating population: The original thirteen colonies 
contained 1700 about 330,000 inhabitants. number was 
less than Vermont (343,641) has to-day, and less 100,000 
than Rhode Island (428,556) had There were 1754 
about 1,425,000 inhabitants the colonies, 60,000 less than 
California (1,485,050) had The first census, that 
1790, gave 3,927,214 inhabitants about 200,000 less than Ohio 
(4,125,545) hadin safe say that all these inhabi- 
they were they had substantially the same form 
ofconscience. The last census, 1900, gives total 74,610,523 
inhabitants for the forty-five states which are under both the 
constitution and the flag, and total 9,519,188 who are under 
the flag unaccompanied the constitution. Not all these 
are Americanized. 

Relating toimmigration From 1776 1820 about 250,000 
immigrants landed our shores. From 1820 1903 the total 
number was high water periods immigra- 
tion were: 427,833 1854; 404,806 788,992 1882; 
well toward 1,000,000 1903. grand total 
82,029 during October, 1903; Europe contributing 78,198, Asia 
1,764, and the rest the foreign world the balance 2,127. 

Relating the distribution, nationalities and occupations 
immigrants: The following are examples cited indicate 


From this point discussion will refer only the forty-five states covered 
the constitution. 
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the influx into our states, the foreign minds that arrive our 
shores, and the occupations the immigrants. The occupa- 
tions represented them suggest the educational condition 
this foreign mind when settles into our institutions and be- 
comes factor our civilization. will appear that the 
professions which demand education constitute but very small 
percentage the total. 

The following states have been selected because they seem 
associated intimately with internal, social and economical 
unrest the foreign mind taken into them immigration. 
The statistics tell their own tale and suggest their own lessons. 

Immigration into California: This state received during 
the year which ended June 30, 1903, 22,746, and during the 
preceding four years the sum 48,336. This aggregates 
71,082 during the last five years. Scandinavians constitute 
about six per cent these immigrants; Germans, six; North 
Italians, twenty-one English, eleven Irish, French, four 
Japanese, twenty-four. Distribution occupations these 
immigrants show: professional, two and four-tenths per cent; 
merchants, five; farmers, four and six-tenths; skilled laborers, 
seventeen; farm laborers, sixteen; servants, seven; laborers, 
occupation (women and children), twenty-four. 

Immigration into New York State: During 1903 the sum 
254,665, and 896,576 for the last five years. Some races 
appear follows: North Italian, four per cent; South Italian, 
thirty-five; Hebrew, twenty-four; Polish, six; Irish, seven. 
Occupations the immigrants show: professional, seven per 
cent; merchants, one and farmers, 
skilled, twenty farm laborers, eleven; servants, laborers, 
fifty-one occupation, twenty-two. 

(c) Immigration into Pennsylvania: During 1903 177,169, 
and 551,347 during the last five years. Some the races 
appear follows: Poles, sixteen per cent; Magyars, six; 
Slovak, Croatian, ten; South Italian, nineteen, Occu- 
pations show: professional, three-tenths one per cent; mer- 
chants, four-tenths; farmers, four-tenths; skilled, nine; farm 
laborers, eleven; servants, five; laborers, fifty-one; women 
and children (no occupation), twenty-two per cent the whole. 
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Immigration into Illinois: During 1903 63,378, and 
185,645 during the last five years. Some races show: Poles, 
seventeen per cent; Hebrews, six; Greeks, five; Croatians, 
seven; South Italians, ten per cent. Occupations show: pro- 
fessional, four-tenths one per cent; merchants, 
farmers, seven-tenths; skilled, eleven; farm laborers, ten; 
servants, eleven; laborers, thirty-eight; occupation, twenty- 
eight. 

(e) Immigration into Colorado: During 1903, 4,778. Some 
race immigrants: Croatian, seventeen per cent the immi- 
grants the last five years; North Italian, twenty-one per 
cent; South Italian, twenty-two. This shows that sixty per 
cent were from Italy and Croatia. occupations: laborers, 
thirty-eight per cent; farm laborers, seventeen; skilled, four- 
teen; farmers, one; merchants, four-tenths one per cent; 
professional, three-tenths one per cent. 

Louisiana immigration: 1903 was 6,334. The 
South Italian contingent for the last five years has been eighty- 
two per cent the whole. occupations the immigrants 
registered: professional, one per cent; merchants, two and six- 
tenths; farmers, three and eight-tenths; skilled, eight; farm 
laborers, servants, four; laborers, thirteen; women and 
children, thirty-six per cent. 

(g) The city Chicago, which has about two millions 
inhabitants. [The following figures are collated from Profes- 
sor Buck’s Linguistic Conditions The linguistic 
groups are estimated follows 


English spoken nearly all the people. 


Polish (the largest number any American city) 150,000 
Swedish (the largest number any American 
Bohemian (the largest number any American city) 


Slavish and many other languages are spoken ten thou- 
sand down less than one hundred inhabitants. Chicago 
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the fourth city the world the number Germans. New 
York the third. The largest number Poles the United 
States Illinois. Minnesota contains the largest number 
Swedes and Norwegians. Michigan contains the largest num- 
ber Dutch, and Iowa the largest number Danes. 


VI. SIGNIFICANCE AMERICA THE SITUATION 
MENTIONED 


Statistics show that the total number immigrants since 1820 
amount nearly one third the total population the forty- 
five states 1900. foreigners had been scattered gen- 
erally and evenly over the states among the citizens—rural and 
city—all undoubtedly would have become assimilated our 
forms civilization, and without any serious maladjustments 
our body politic. Original immigrants speak only their own 
tongue. The second generation speaks two languages. The 
third generation speaks one tongue—the American, English. 

These immigrants would have cultivated all probability 
those interests which were common all the citizens among 
whom they settled. They would have learned rapidly the 
speech and thought current our country. They would have 
acquired our political, moral, and economical principles and 
institutions. They would have added not only numbers, but 
power for good citizenship—that citizenship which preserves 
good order, which obeys law, which respects equality rights 
among men, which regards the sacredness human life and 
property. They would not only have claimed the right wor- 
ship God their own forms, but they would have actually wor- 
shiped him. short, these immigrants would have become 
Americanized. Foreign mind would have become nationalized. 
The mind our nation would probably homogeneous 
ideals, purposes, efforts for well-being. But when these 
foreigners colonized, the problem immigration assumed 
more serious form. These colonies are recruited and expanded 
and intensified their foreign customs such degree that 
they remain essentially foreign. 

Foreigners who settle the United States bring mind 
with them—that is, they bring their personal mind, their group 
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mind, their political mind, their social mind, their national 
mind, their racial mind. That say, they bring all 
themselves—that is, all their acquired and potential inher- 
itances mind. The foreign colonies the United States 
seem many conservatories, many magazines, 
which are gathered, stored and perpetuated the foreign 
world. One who would understand these colonies must 
student the traits and conditions which characterize 
the various clans, tribes, peoples, and nations the earth. 
They bring their memories persecutions and suffering. 
They bring their dreams enjoying happier life. They 
bring their images freedom which they expect find—a 
freedom which they have never been trained realize—a free- 
dom which them the more false they have been op- 
pressed their home land. right imagined wrongs they 
are apt bring notions physical force—the knife, the dag- 
ger, fire and robbery—means that lie within their experience 
and mental grasp. They bring foreign forms conscience. 
Some have been trained secret societies denounce law and 
order. They have been accustomed regard human life 
common rather than sacred. quite within bounds 
assert that considerable portion this foreign mind the 
United States not yet Americanized. 


VII. SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL PHENOMENA THAT 
EDUCATIONAL EFFORT MUST FACE THE UNITED STATES 


The United States holds several storm centers social, moral, 
political and economic unrest. This unrest ance the con- 
sequence and the cause strikes, lockouts, mobs, riots, mal- 
feasance office, combinations, trusts—government physical 
force, boodle, rings, bosses, graft—murder, robbery, destruction 
property—degeneration patriotism and public and 
vate conscience. what extent immigration behind the 
conditions which come the surface the mind the body 
politic storm centers unrest? Bearing historically upon 
the whole situation should recollected that the war the 
sixties was great drain upon the blood and treasure our 
country. was instrumental, through the opportunities created, 
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starting and stimulating new phase economic theory and 
practice which had for their ends the massing large wealth 
few hands, and securing these riches short time. 
This spirit has come dominate our economic horizon the 
form war between labor and capital, until prevails the 
air enterprise. This spirit has sunk public and private 
patriotism and conscience lower level than they held earlier 
our history. One’s conscience measured practice 
what permits one that occasion—and one’s con- 
science not stronger any given time than its weakest spot 
—much like the strength chain. patriotism meas- 
ured practice what prompts one and his 
country. not stronger that time than the weakest por- 
tion it. The weakest portion that time that act which 
characterizes the use which one prostitutes the privileges and 
opportunities afforded his country order serve his selfish 
aims the expense the public weal. 

Colonies ignorant immigrants are prey unscrupulous 
political bosses. serve the economic bosses riots and 
mobs. They ‘serve social bosses denounce social order. 
But where does the responsibility lie for the evils that follow 
the train the bosses? the responsibility rest upon the 
unlettered foreign mind more than does upon the native, 
intelligent, but unscrupulous mind the unamericanized mind 
and practice the boss? This question suggests way 
answer another one, wit: Would the wolf have killed that 
time and that place there had been sheep that time 
and inthat place? Would the conscience our citizens become 
single its promptings enforce the moral Ought” immi- 
gration were cease immediately? would not appear 
still affairs its crooked actions? For there the same 
citizen conscience that allows him this and that— 
all crooked. Citizens have political form conscience, 
economic conscience, religious conscience and social con- 
science. two these are the same form practice 
the same person. The conscience multi-form. Suppose 
that the conscience our citizens continued multi-form 
instead single form, while immigration were suspended, 
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what would become the problem immigration? would 
small, for safe say that our country would cultivate 
many forms conscience find now. The most that 
could said would that immigration was element the 
lower levels economic and political areas. Economic inter- 
ests the United States are intense—they have virtually divided 
the business world into two hostile camps. There are wars 
and rumors wars. are strained cover moral obliqui- 
ties—physical force that laws not sanction used secure 
ends. The immigrants help swell that camp economic 
unrest which has resorted force advance its interests. 


SUMMARY THE SITUATION 


Immigration means the chief element the un- 
rest prevalent the United States. 

The chief factor the power our unrest the purpose 
amass wealth minimum time; and the 
essential element secure this purpose multi-form conscience. 

nationalize foreign mind, Americanize immigrants, 
becomes one the great educational problems the twentieth 
century. This means that not only foreigners, but native citi- 
zens the United States, must Americanized. That 
say, the moral conscience the whole body politic must 
elevated the rights due one’s fellow man must more clearly 
defined; religious, political, economic and civic obligations 
must more conscientiously recognized. 

The idea patriotism must take higher meaning. 
The citizen must see country noble inheritance rights 
and duties that are nurtured and cherished, not 
degraded serve selfish purposes. patriotic idea distin- 
guishes the public treasury and one’s private purse. 
patriotic idea distinguishes between saluting the flag, hurrah- 
ing for Glory,” and scenic parades the one hand, and 
discharging sacred duties the public welfare the other 
hand. hardly elevating sight youth—educated 
the conscience the schools—to see citizen leading Fourth 
July procession blowing his own trombone which made 
gold stolen from the public funds. Thus, the educational 
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problem Americanizing immigrants seems carry with 
the educational problem keeping our own native citizenship 
generally Americanized that is, keeping force the true 
American ideas equal rights and equal opportunities. 


WHAT THE FUNCTION THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
THE SITUATION? 

teach conscience the proper standards duty and 
confirm there. 

teach only the English language and its forms 
thought. 

teach patriotism—that patriotism under which, the 
language President Roosevelt: Every man must guar- 
anteed his liberty and his right likes with his property 
his labor, long does not infringe the rights others. 
man above the law, and man below it; nor 
ask any man’s permission when require him obey it. 
Obedience the law demanded right, not asked 
favor.” 
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Elementary Mathematics: Arithmetic 


LATHAM BAKER, PH.D., MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, 


OST everyone knows animal flower when 
seen, but the definition which distinguishes 
animal from plant has not yet been written. 
going from Boston Hartford the certainty 

which state are soon becomes uncertainty, 
and recognize the fact that the sharp line which separates 
state from state quite unknown us. 

Elementary mathematics much the same state un- 
certainty the lines demarcation between the different 
branches. The agenda each subject, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, are clearly recognized, but have clear state- 
ment the real fundamental differences. 

course, assume arbitrarily any definition choose, 
and separate the parts mathematics accordingly. But such 
course would unscientific and real significance. 
The parts should separated along some natural line cleav- 
age, that the separate parts may have fundamental differ- 
ence founded upon the basal properties the parts themselves. 

favorite distinction for long time past between arithmetic 
and algebra has been based upon the use non-use literal 
characters. only lately that its absurdity and lack 
scientific foundation has been recognized. define algebra 
generalized arithmetic beg the question, but worse than 
that, the high authority its first user has dominated mathe- 
matical thought that many fail recognize that the transition 
from arithmetic algebra not generalization but extension 
not extension the thought larger field, but the introduc- 
tion entirely new and independent operation, crossing 
the boundary into entirely new domain. 

The natural distinction between arithmetic and algebra 
along the line which separates positive numbers from negative 
numbers. need division along that line, and unless 
separate the subjects there, the names lose significance. Thus 
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where may stand for sheep, for cows, for 
animals, any other concrete objects, arithmetic; while 
pure algebra. the latter equation have 
introduced entirely new and independent operation and kind 
number, which cannot thought connection with con- 
crete objects. Such transition demands distinctive name. 

Arithmetic the science positive numbers, numbers 
having size only. Its operands are tensors, magnitudes having 
size only. 

Almost the first action the mind distinguish much 
from little, more from less, and accompaniment this, 
distinguish many from few. This last operation effect 
counting, when applied few individuals, even though 
conscious naming the individuals takes place. This counting 
implies number, that which distinguishes one group from another, 
irrespective the characteristics the individuals. This count- 
ing was done the early history the race probably without 
naming the individuals, but establishing one one corre- 
spondence with some set concrete objects, such the fingers. 
Children and savages to-day. These numbers, the con- 
cepts which the different fingers call up, constitute primary 
number, the positive integers. Positive numbers, integral and 
fractional, were the only numbers known for thousand 
the Christian Era. The science the only numbers known 
for several millenniums deserves and needs distinctive name. 
The fact its existence solitary and alone for long time 
evidence this, and its natural and fundamental unity. 

What can with these positive numbers now that 
have them? Some writers object the use the term posi- 
tive” here upon the ground that positive implies negative, 
which know nothing this stage the investigation. But 
this hypercriticism, the term positive” having radically 
implication negation, witnessed, for example, the 
long use positive, comparative and superlative grammar. 
Positive merely means having normal existence. 

Now, these positive numbers. combine them 
accumulatively, that is, addition. This operation can 
applied not only mathematical concepts, but concrete ob- 
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jects well, such fingers, pebbles, etc., and this extent 
not purely mathematical operation; concrete well 
abstract, that can applied concrete objects. 

Subtraction the decumulative combination elements, and 
likewise applied concrete objects, within the limits con- 
creteness. 

These two operations are operations which not change the 
original elements, but merely adjoin them unchanged into 
cumulative (or decumulative) results. long the elements 
remain unchanged, these are the only possible operations. 

arrive the idea multiplication, must ascertain the 
possible operations performable upon number. this 
must find out the properties number. Primary number has 
only one property, its differentness from oneness. This prop- 
erty can used directory mandate for the possible opera- 
tions. use the evolutory differentness from oneness, the 
differentness which produces the number from unity the 
mandate, get multiplication, the doing the operand (mul- 
tiplicand) what was done unity produce the operator 
(multiplier). 

use the involutory differentness, the differentness which 
converts the number into unity, get division, the doing 
the operand (dividend) what was done the operator (divisor) 
produce unity. define division the inverse multi- 
plication some writers evasion, making appen- 
dage something else. definition should positive its 
character. The definition much like directing 
person the top cliff—jump from the top and then reverse 
the operation. 

The use the same word for dividing one number another 
and dividing one sand heap another responsible for much 
the confusion thought. Dividing one sand heap another 
is, common parlance, the finding how many times one 
contained the other. But this not the case numbers. 
45,672. This algebraic (in its comprehensive sense) 
division. The other something else, mechanical division, 
concrete division, separation into parts, etc. 
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curious error liable creep here unless care exer- 
derived from doubling and taking the the result. 


This applied gives which is, course, wrong. 
The error consists taking the square root the result. 
Whereas multiplication the doing what was done unity and 
not what was done the result operations upon unity. 
get from unity really operate upon unity with the tensor 
(or stretcher), 

later page will shown that this definition multi- 
plication general, applying all kinds numbers, primary, 
fractional, negative, irrational, complex and quaternion. 

Multiplication and division are transformational operations 
operations which transform the operand into entirely new 
and different number. They are purely algebraic, being lim- 
ited, unlike addition and subtraction, operations upon discrete 
number. not entirely satisfactory illustration the difference 
between the two operations addition and multiplication the 
putting two canes together for addition; for multiplication 
would compelled, because the first was triangular, black, 
smooth, and uniform size, transform the second cane, 
which was round, white, knotted, tapering, and with knob 
the end, into triangular, black, smooth, prismatic stick. 
transformed into entirely new and distinct form, and its 
original features have disappeared. numbers, addition 
and subtraction are merely adjunction without change the 
original elements. Multiplication and division are destructive 
the destruction one element and the produc- 
tion entirely new and different one, like the growth the 
plant from the seed. 

From primary number these are all the operations permissi- 
ble, until produce subtraction the new concept, negative 
number, spoken hereafter. 

common error confuse division and subtraction, be- 
cause the semi-mechanical operation finding the quotient 
perform some subtractions. But define division 
special case subtraction, because the mechanico-mental 
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operation getting the result perform subtractions, 
more reasonable than define division special case 
crank-turning because can arrive the result turning 
the crank machine. should carefully distinguished 
that division mental operation, the result which arrived 
at, except the case simple and familiar quantities, 
series partial divisions and subtractions, each part the 
quotient being subtracted soon ascertained. But these 
subtractions are not division, nor have they properly anything 
with division, being merely operations clear away the 
débris for new partial division. They have nothing 
with the division se, being merely house cleaning process 
prepare the way for another advance. 

Involution merely that special case multiplication 
which the first operand and all the operators are the same, 
working from unity, the result. 

Evolution that special case division which all the 
operators and the last operand are the same, working from the 
first operand toward unity. 

The analysis arithmetic quite different from that 
algebra. algebra introduce any required number un- 
known quantities and any manner combination that the 
conditions the problem require. arithmetic only intro- 
duce one unknown time, and always member itself; 
which equivalent saying that determine each unknown 
soon introduced, before introducing another. This 
what makes arithmetical analysis difficult compared with 
algebraic. algebra merely put the statements the 
problem into the condensed form algebraic equation. 
arithmetic the details the problem must thoroughly ar- 
ranged and understood before can even make start pick 
out the proper unknown with which begin, and the succes- 
sive unknowns proper order. The following example will 
illustrate this: merchant has number barrels sugar. 
sells 100 them $12 per barrel; the remainder 
received all told $8,580, making profit 2}% the whole 
transaction. How many barrels did have? 
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8580 1.02} 8400 price paid for all barrels. 

7380 price received for balance after first hundred. 

The 10% gain balanced the 10% loss leaving 
final 10% 24% gain the whole balance. 

7380 price paid for the balance after 
the first hundred. 

8400 7200 1200 price paid for the first hundred. 

$12 price paid per barrel. 

Algebraically this would have been easily stated 


8580= 


Whence, 
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Christ: The Educator 


MABEL HILL, DEPARTMENT HISTORY, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, LOWELL, MASS. 


student the history and the theory pedagogy 
apprehends immediately that certain men have been 
marked examples educational leadership, and 
that epochs renowned for intellectuality inevitably 
have had their few transcendent minds, which have 

not only proved suggestive others but have formed and gov- 

erned the principles and very methods thinking. 

Moreover, the influence such leadership has not necessa- 
rily belonged its own contemporaneous epoch; educational 
ideals shaped Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, became creeds 
philosophy and methods presentation, which went make 
later philosophy wherever the pagan truth was truth eternal. 
The names Roman educators, Varro, Seneca, Quintilian, and 
the beacon lights Basil the Great, Maurus, 
Alcuin, Abelard, St. Thomas Aquinas, emphasize this power 
leadership. 

Text-books upon the history education not fail enum- 
erate these names together with those more recent authority, 
Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel; and these 
educational leaders deserve record. teachers these men 
achieved something permanent. They effected lasting influ- 
ence, because their ideals were definite, their visions broad, 
their principles reconstruction profound. 

are speaking the teacher, not the scholar. The 
latter has different office perform. His method intensive, 
his purpose discovery. The educator, the other hand, must 
use extensive methods. must choose, generalize, systema- 
tize, and present truth that becomes interpreter. One 
does not claim great scholarship for such teachers Comenius 
Pestalozzi. rather that they were men who recognized 
the truth, and attempted present truthfully their lives. 

Curiously enough, for the most part, the bare facts taught 
any age become obsolete defiant with current theory. One 
reads The School Infancy Leonard and Gertrude” not 
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because any special merit the facts presented, but order 
see the spirit which dominated the thought the writers. 
other words the educator not studied for his knowledge 
per se. must mean influence, which has borne fruits that 
have bettered the conditions life and enlarged the opportunity 
for character growth. 

recent bibliography education the compiler has enum- 
erated three thousand two hundred books, which presumably 
are aid the student his pedagogical research. Four only 
the books enumerated relate directly the life and teachings 
Him whom Nicodemus, the learned rabbi the Sanhedrin, 
went order investigate the man’s power. The bibliogra- 
phist may explain the lack reference Jesus Christ’s name 
among the educators the world because its association with 
churchly leadership and doctrinal discussions. may 
claim that the mere term education” implies the 
leadership the Christ. But question whether the student 
pedagogy teachers who have been for years command 
class rooms recognize sufficiently the Great Teacher, whose 
principles have quickened Western civilization, and whose daily 
living was the ensample the perfect teacher. Yet believe 
that Jesus Christ, the educator, may claim attention without fear 
sectarian embarrassment. The student may investigate the 
times, the life, and teachings Christ without disturbing the- 
ology arousing antagonism. 

How comes that Christ became interpreter, educator? 
boy living Nazareth, what schooling had fit him for 
the work public education his own century ours? 

From earliest boyhood Christ must have been the presence 
panoramic view Eastern life, its manners, its customs. 
Nazareth was the hill country, where times the beauty 
nature might ravish the eye, and where asphodel and tulips, 
mignonette and cyclamen made beautiful the fields. Back and 
forth through the village streets trooped the caravans camels, 
mules, and donkeys, and the gaily dressed traders from the 
South and East; women red veils and clinging cloaks with 
long pointed sheepskin coats; and pilgrims 
decked out all manner clothing, faded into dull lights and 
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shades the wear and tear time. Nazareth was not unlike 
certain American villages to-day, where the chance juncture 
electric railway systems brings transient population its 
center, yet affects but little the simplicity country life. The 
boy Christ might sit upon the carpenter’s bench his father’s 
shop and see all manner types society passing through the 
town; listening, might catch the meaning the jargon 
words, note varying human characteristics, and become familiar 
with this study man. might turn aside and shut out 
the noise and tumult look upon the bright green the plains 
and the soft color upon the mountain sides, and watch the 
flocks sheep and goats that dotted the slopes either side. 
Perhaps one city could the education child have been 
any broader along the lines sociology than here Nazareth. 
For Nazareth was thoroughfare city from which 
good thing” might come because its opportunity for evil. 

Christ must have gone school; the enthusiasm the Jews 
for education seen throughout the Talmud. Taking together 
the opportunity Christ’s boyhood, which might called his 
elementary education, and his remarkable social environment, 
may add further these his inherited tendency, for the 
blood the greatest strength all Israel flowed his veins. 
Simple was his home life, the culture centuries moulded 
his mind and body. mother, Mary, was born the line 
David, descendant the House Jacob. Such inheritance 
stood for the best life which the Israelites might know. Lastly, 
the Roman rule Palestine brought the Roman soldier, and 
with the Roman soldier there must have come the knowledge 
what Greece and Rome meant, well the knowledge 
military authority. 

was wonder that Jesus, though but boy twelve 
years, was found the Temple asking questions the doctors. 
Life had already prepared him. student Jewish 
drill; and thinker nature and opportunity. Had Jesus 
Christ stayed Jerusalem and given himself the life the 
synagogue, cannot prophesy the manner man would 
have become. But read that the command his parents 
followed Mary and Joseph back the village Nazareth 
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and that carpenter and Nazarene lived life common 
with other men. During those eighteen years which followed, 
Jesus Christ must not only have taken the daily synagogue 
worship, and have come into touch with men all classes and 
sectarian prejudice—Levites, Sadducees, Pharisees—but 
must have profited also the opportunity his daily occu- 
pation, which gave him leisure think and gain 
point view upon the laws and worship the Jews, their doc- 
trines and disputes. 

The form teaching the schools the rabbis was 
question and answer. All knowledge was strictly matter 
memory. Originality was prohibited. the other hand, 
forget single word tradition and law which had been ex- 
pounded the teacher was criminal offense the part 
the pupil. 

Just because Christ did not become student the syna- 
gogue schools was able see more clearly the futility 
their system education. Shakespeare did not need univer- 
sity education the sixteenth century make him student 
men, although Oxford and Cambridge produced their Lylys 
and so, too, the synagogue life Palestine produced 
wise men the reign Tiberius but the Great Teach- 
university was the world, saw from his carpenter’s 
bench. 

Such continuously educative and never narrowing, 
was the Christ’s. The results such training were immedi- 
ate, insistent. This student men, this psychologist, would not 
into the synagogue lecture; must still follow the bent 
habit, wandering the open, catching his inspiration from 
nature and humanity. So, too, his method presentation grew 
out his accustomed manner living, much the method 
Harvard man Yale man the method his university. 

have called the Christ psychologist. speak 
Professors Munsterberg and James exponents applied 
physiological psychology,” let term the Christ the exponent 
applied spiritual psychology. ‘The rabbi the Sanhedrin, 
Nicodemus, whose own great learning was the political law, 
thus stood face face with the new Teacher,” called 
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him, Jesus Christ, the first and greatest Master spiritual law. 
true that the Greek philosophers had established individu- 
ality, but individuality presented Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle was not humanitarian was the political right jus- 
tice. The theory the Golden Rule differed from the Socratic 
theory, the latter maintaining that virtue consisted surpassing 
friend kindness and outdoing enemy harm. 

Christ himself was not theorist. did not idealize spirit- 
ual qualities. lived them. That why account him 
the teacher applied spiritual psychology.” Through the 
ages which have followed Christ’s teachings, man has drawn 
theories from his life, although has not been altogether suc- 
cessful putting them into operation. Moreover, man un- 
doubtedly appreciates the force the Great Teacher’s spiritual 
law. Note, for instance, that thousand years after Christ died 
King Alfred incorporated into his laws the Golden Rule. And 
yet again this twentieth century, when Carroll Wright, 
president Clark University, the expert sociological ques- 
tions the day, closes his masterly discussion the problem 
labor versus capital, has but one solution offer—the 
spirit and letter the Golden Rule. 

political and economic life, too the educational 
field find this demand for reciprocity human interests. 


‘Teachers must mean personality. other words, they must 


have learned the lesson applied spiritual psychology. 
Rugby meant Dr. Arnold; not his methods, not his knowl- 
edge, but the man. this country, St. Paul’s School means 
its alumni Dr. Henry Coit; not his church form, not his the- 
ology, but the man. Dr. Arnold and Dr. Coit were students 
and disciples the applied spiritual psychology set forth the 
teachings Jesus Christ. 

what does this message consist? What are the spiritual 
qualities which may applied living and therefore should 
applied teachers schoolrooms and professors col- 
leges where historically and experimentally mankind gain 
its first definite knowledge life? The answer does not fail us: 
duty, patience, fidelity, sympathy, faith, love, joy, devotion, 
sacrifice. And fast each quality suggests itself there 
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comes with example given Jesus Christ. From 
the moment that Christ assumed the office teacher, when 
delivered the Sermon the Mount, until taught his last les- 
son the Cross, when gave courage the thief who hung 
beside him, not once did preach without practice. Preach- 
ing and daily living were indivisibly one the life the Christ. 

the principles and methods the Great Teacher lesson 
for every college president and for each young school teacher 
her desk. The young woman has before her the rank and 
file children. The little girl the front seat has her one tal- 
ent tightly clutched the napkin shyness. The wayward 
boy the last seat may the hundredth sheep once more 
brought back the fold. There are children forgiven 
seven times seven; little Peters who would deny their masters. 
again the university, there are men like the fishermen 
the Sea Galilee; men whose visions have grown faint and 
who need courageous faith presented them try yet once 
again. either class room there are the truants, each prodi- 
gal time and opportunity; each one needing special wel- 
come back higher things all the more because there often 
the older brother who may grudge the welcome. One can in- 
stance illustration for every situation that will arise school- 
room college office; illustration wise pedagogical 
treatment the young pupil and the older student. The man 
dull who cannot apprehend methods handling individual 
cases well the student body but study the methods 
the Great Teacher. 

What are those qualities which are needed the schoolroom, 
whether the kindergarten the seminary? The qualities 
which are often summed belonging the spirit the 
Golden Rule. They are not only patience, justice, mercy; 
there must faith the individual, sense obligation the 
individual; and there must something greater than duty; 
there must sacrifice. After all, the spirit the Golden Rule 
was not Christ’s greatest message his teaching. taught 
that was not sufficient unto others you would that 
they should unto you. taught that one should lay 
down his life for that sacrifice should the joy liv- 
ing well the joy death. 
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This article not meant instance the manifold examples 
the Christ educator. meant rather suggest the 
layman who interested education that applied spiritual 
psychology” branch learning often neglected the cur- 
riculum schools. Whereas applied physiological psychology 
emphasized necessary part the curriculum and studied 
with degree comprehension our normal schools and col- 
leges, the cultivation spiritual psychology has been more 
less eliminated from lectures and text-books. Neither does this 
article mean imply that there are not many Dr. 
many Rugbys. There must such, could not claim for 
the Christ the title Educator. would simply plead that 
the student historical pedagogy keep mind Jesus Christ’s 
manner handling his students, his manner reading men’s 
hearts, his manner encouraging humanity, his manner lay- 
ing down his life order save others. 

Professor James, the psychologist, defines education the 
organization acquired habits conduct and tendencies 
behavior.” this true the last analysis, then there 
greater ensample for the test behavior than that Jesus 
Christ; and his methods and illustrations must mean the appli- 
cation spiritual conduct. 
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The Training Teachezs Michigan 


LARZELERE, CENTRAL STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MT. PLEASANT, MICH, 


mal school, being preceded only the old states 
Massachusetts, New York and Connecticut. 


The Normal School Ypsilanti was the sixth 


its kind this country. The first bill for its crea- 
tion passed the legislature the state 1849. second act 
was passed 1850, and under this the school was organized. 
Provision was also made for state board education have 
general charge the new school. The first building was 
dedicated October 1852. 

During the half century its existence the school has grown 
until now has six fine buildings, excellent equipment 
library, laboratories, and the apparatus necessary for carrying 
its work, well-trained faculty numbering about sixty, and 
enrollment over thousand students during the regular 
school year with eight hundred more the summer term. 
1899 the legislature changed its name the State Normal 
College, and permitted confer certain degrees. 

was for many years the policy the state maintain only 
one normal school. The Central State Normal School Mt. 
Pleasant was established 1892, and maintained for few 
years the citizens that city with the intention getting 
the legislature accept state institution. After much 
hard work this was accomplished, and the school opened under 
state auspices September, 1895. The growth this school 
buildings, equipment, faculty and students has been rapid. 
The two large buildings are well equipped, the faculty numbers 
nearly forty, and the enrollment students for the past year 
reached nearly eight hundred. 

The Northern Normal School was established Marquette, 
the Upper Peninsula, 1899. While this has not yet large 
number students, possesses exceptionally strong faculty, 
and already one the best equipped institutions the state. 
The Western Michigan Normal was provided for the 
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legislature its session 1903. The state board education 
located the beautiful city Kalamazoo. Its first term 
opened June, 1904. building now process con- 
struction. This latest addition the normal schools Michi- 
gan, located one the finest and most thickly 
populated portions the state, promises have rapid growth 
and will be, without doubt, one the best our schools. 

Michigan now has well organized normal school system. 
The four institutions are under the control the state board 
education. Three members the board are elected the 
people for term six years. The state superintendent 
public instruction, elected for term two years, 
fourth member and secretary the board. 

1899 attempt was made unify the normal school 
system, and prevent any possible friction opposition among 
the different institutions choosing president for the system, 
and principal for each school. After trial two years this 
plan was found not work well and was abandoned. The 
end view now attained means council composed 
the president the normal college and the principals the 
three normal schools, who meet from time time and discuss 
matters common interest, and recommend measures the 
state board. 

Substantial uniformity courses study maintained 
the different institutions, and the same kinds certificates are 
granted, with the exception that the Normal College Ypsilanti, 
which the plan the present board keep higher 
grade some respects, offers more advanced courses leading 
degrees addition the courses common the other 
schools. The courses study are formulated the council 
principals after consultation with their respective faculties, 
and recommended the board. 

course designed prepare teachers for the rural schools 
offered all the normals. The Central Normal Mt. 
Pleasant was established for the especial purpose training 
teachers for such schools, and was, probably, the first normal 
school established for that purpose this country. 
present, however, rural school courses are maintained all the 
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Michigan normals, and the school Mt. Pleasant also trains 
teachers for village and city schools. 

Pupils who have completed the work the eighth grade 
public school are admitted this rural course without exam- 
ination. Nearly all those who take are from rural schools, 
but many have had more less work high schools have 
had some experience teaching. 


WEEKS, 
English Grammar, Composition and Literature for the 


History the United States, with methods 
Reading and Orthoépy, with Primary 
Reading 


Teachers successful experience receive credit for part 
the required work. Pupils who have taken any the above 
subjects high schools may receive credit work. The 
course without credits requires about two and one third years for 
its completion. The greatest amount credit possible reduces 
the time required one year. Manual training may taken 
place any other subject. 

Upon the completion the course certificate teach 
granted, valid for three years schools employing not more 
than two teachers. the expiration the certificate may 
renewed once for three years, the holder has been successful 
teacher. 

Seventy-four students finished the rural school course the 
Central Normal last year. has only recently been put into 
the other schools, and students have yet completed them. 
can readily seen that the number graduated only drop 
the bucket among the thousands teachers required for the 
rural schools. 
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The requirements for entrance may seem absurdly low, and 


the course itself inadequate for proper preparation for teach- 


ing. one recognizes this more fully than the normal school 
authorities. But when considered that only very small 
percentage rural teachers have had any professional training 
whatever and that increase requirements would result 
decrease the number taking even this meagre training, 
felt that half loaf better than bread. believed that 
the number teachers country schools who have had special 
training should greatly increased, although that training 
somewhat scanty. 

course study designed prepare teachers for the grades 
below the high school cities and villages given also 
all the normals. Graduates public schools having twelve 
grades, with least two teachers giving their time high 
school work, are admitted this course without examination. 
The following work required 


WEEKS 

General Method 
Seven Teachers’ Courses weeks each (Academic work and 


This course requires one school year and one summer term, 
forty-two weeks, for its completion. student upon finish- 
ing this course granted certificate teach for three years 
the grades public schools below the tenth. After successful 
experience teaching this certificate may renewed once for 
three years. One hundred and forty-six finished this course 
all the normals last year. 

Another course leading certificate good for life given 
each the schools. Graduates approved high schools, 
defined above, are admitted course. consists the fol- 
lowing work 


WEEKS 
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The electives may chosen from large variety subjects, 
mostly academic nature. The teachers’ courses consist 
methods and academic work such subjects reading, his- 
tory, nature study, geography, arithmetic, English, physiology, 
drawing, and music. Two years thirty-six weeks each are 
required for the completion this course. leads certifi- 
cate teach any the public schools the state, which 
good for life for teachers successful experience. Graduates 
without experience teaching receive certificate for five 
years, which, after successful teaching, may exchanged for 
life certificate. Three hundred and forty-seven were grad- 
uated from this course all the state normals last year. 

addition the foregoing courses, which are given all the 
schools, the Normal College Ypsilanti offers high school 
graduates three years’ college course leading life certifi- 
cate and the degree Bachelor Pedagogics, and four 
years’ college course leading life certificate and the degrees 
Bachelor Pedagogics and Bachelor Arts. The work 
the former consists the subjects required the life certifi- 
cate course given above and additional year’s work made 
from the latter requires two years elective work 
addition that required the life certificate course. The 
State Normal College granted fifteen degrees last year, only 
two being the A.B. 

preparatory course, equivalent the last two years 
good high school, offered each the normals for the bene- 
fit those students who have not finished high school. 

Besides the general courses which have been described, others 
are offered fit special teachers music, drawing, manual 
training, kindergarten, domestic science, and for critic work 
training schools. Some these are given all the normal 
schools and others only the normal college. 

authority act the state legislature passed 1891, 
the regents the University Michigan, through the faculty 
the department literature, science and the arts, grant cer- 
tificates teach graduates from that department upon con- 
dition their having taken certain amount pedagogical 
work the university. About one hundred such certificates 
were granted during the school year 1903-1904. 
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legislative act 1893 similar privilege was extended 
the denominational colleges the state. The law provides 
that the state board education shall grant teachers’ certi- 
ficates, without examination, any person who receives degree 
from any college the state having course study not 
less than four years, addition the preparatory work 
sary for admission the University Michigan, upon the 
recommendation the faculty the college stating that their 
judgment the applicant entitled receive such certificate, 
and has pursued course the science and art teaching 
least one colfege year five and one-half hours per week. 
The pedagogical course study must approved the state 
board. Upon proof furnished the board that the applicant 
has taught successfully for three years the schools Mich- 
igan the certificate granted valid for life. such proof 
not furnished the certificate issued for four years only, and 
life certificate may any time thereafter issued the board 
upon the filing such proof. About seventy-five such certifi- 
cates were issued the various denominational colleges during 
the past year. 

The purpose these laws secure high school teachers 
with pedagogical instruction. Many the graduates these 
institutions and the Normal College Ypsilanti into the 
high schools the state. few the graduates the normal 
schools also find their way into the smaller high 
merly very large percentage the teachers the secondary 
schools had pedagogical training. The number large, 
but great improvement this respect has taken place 
recent years. The number teachers with normal training 
the grades below the high school cities and villages has like- 
wise increased greatly during the past decade so. The 
demand for such teachers constantly the increase the 
state. 

has long been recognized that the proper efficiency 
the rural schools depends upon better prepared teachers for 
those schools. Although the Central Normal Mt. Pleasant 
was founded for the express purpose training rural teachers, 
and although has done good work carrying out this pur- 
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pose, the few hundred graduates from its rural school course 
are only sprinkling among the thousands country schools. 
order increase the means preparation for rural teachers 
courses for them have recently been put into the other normal 
schools. 

recognition the need still other means giving such 
teachers some professional training, law was passed the 
state legislature its session 1903 which permits the estab- 
lishment county training classes, and offers financial aid 
the state. 

The act provides that: the board supervisors of. 
any county and the people any district therein have voted 
establish connection with the school said district training 
class for rural teachers, the superintendent public instruction 
may give permission for the establishment said school. The 
state superintendent public instruction, the county commis- 
sioner schools, and the superintendent schools the 
district where the class organized, constitute the county 
normal board, whose duty shall arrange courses study 
and grant certificates such students satisfactorily complete 
the course. These certificates are valid rural schools 
and the grades only graded schools. They may trans- 
ferred from one county another, and are renewable. The 
expense for instruction provided for the following manner 
Upon the certificate the superintendent public instruction 
that the district has complied with the law and established the 
class, the auditor-general, semi-annually, shall draw his warrant 
upon the state treasurer for $250 for each teacher employed 
the class, but not more than $1,000 can drawn for any 
county any one year. The balance the expense for instruc- 
tion borne equally between the county and the district 
which establishes the class, but cannot exceed the amount drawn 
from the state.”* course study one year leading toa 
certificate good for three years, and one two years’ duration, 
with certificate for five years, may given. 

The following conditions admission have been prescribed 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Fall 


Circular issued State Superintendent, Fall. 
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ONE YEAR COURSE 


(a) Any person who graduate graded school having least course 
ten grades its curriculum. 


(6) Any person who holder least second grade certificate, 
able pass second grade examination. 


(c) Any person who has had two years successful experience teaching 
the public schools. 


TWO YEAR COURSE 


(a) Any person who has completed the one year course. 

Graduates high schools having four year course. 

(c) Persons who hold first grade certificates, are able pass first grade 
examination. 

Note —Graduates high schools having four year course and having had 
least seven months experience teaching may given credits for certain 
work, thus shortening the period required attendance, provided that arrange- 
ments for credits shall made with the County Normal Board previous 
entrance the class. 


Superintendent Fall has also suggested the following course 
study 
ONE YEAR COURSE 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Psychology and Principles Education, Pedagogy; Teachers’ Algebra; 
Drawing; Elementary Manual Training; Elementary Agriculture; Reviews— 
Arithmetic with simple Bookkeeping; United States History—Civics and School 
Law. 

SECOND SEMESTER 

School Management; Teachers’ General History; Music, Primary Methods, 
Elementary Agriculture; Reviews—English, Geography, Reading, Physiology 
Practice Teaching and Observation. 

Elementary Agriculture with Drawing and Music through 
entire course. 


TWO YEAR COURSE 


year same one year course. 


SECOND YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER 
Advanced Psychology and Psychology Applied; English Literature—Methods 
Teaching Reading and Classics; Rhetoric, Advanced; Physics Physical 
Geography; Geometry. 
SECOND SEMESTER 


History Education; American Literature—Rhetoric applied Reading 
and Literature; Botany; Chemistry, Manual Training; Geometry; Practice 
Teaching and Observation; Elementary Agriculture, Domestic Science, two 
days each week place Psychology and History Education. 
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REMARKS 


(a) The common branches are not treated academic, but from the 
teachers’ standpoint; e., principles, purpose, methods. 

Special attention given pedagogy and school management, 
primary methods, drawing, hand work and agriculture. 

(c) That the study methods may not merely theoretical, all members 
the class should trained observe critically and interpret intelligently the 
principles teaching, both observation the regular grades the school 
and actual teaching. The several members may required present cer- 
tain lessons the teachers’ class under the eye the regular instructor critic, 
etc. This work must not displace the regular subjects the course. 

Pupils may brought before the class and taught the different mem- 
bers, and the members the class may used supply teachers the regular 
grades. 


Not more than ten these training classes can established 
any one year. number was authorized last year, and 
ten more have been started this fall. They are usually con- 
ducted room the high school building, and are charge 
one two special teachers. The pupils usually not recite 
with the high school classes, but high school teachers some- 
times conduct certain their recitations. 

The purpose this law most excellent. The law itself 
has some weak places which will strengthened, doubtless, 
experience shows the need. Certificates from these classes 
should good only country districts, leaving the state nor- 
mals prepare teachers for the city and village schools. 
the law stands the certificates granted are too valuable consider- 
ing the low entrance requirements, and the amount and kind 
training given. far these classes keep students from 
attending the state normals and thus securing much better 
preparation, they are evil rather than good; but most 
their students would never have attended one the state insti- 
tutions, and thus many more teachers will least partially 
trained. 

close relationship should maintained between these 
classes and the normal schools. They should way 
antagonistic. Members the faculties the normals might 
well sent out from time time give courses lectures 
the county schools. The latter should feeders for the state 
institutions, and their graduates should urged seek better 
preparation inthem. arrangement has already been made 
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for giving credit the normals for work done the county 
classes. 

too soon form opinion concerning the working 
this new departure the educational system Michigan. 
The experimental stage has not been passed. ex- 
pected that some these classes will much better work than 
others. hoped that they will prove their value and 
will add greatly the efficiency the rural schools. 

has long been the practice Michigan give some pro- 
fessional training teachers means teachers’ institutions. 
These are supported financially the fees paid teachers for 
certificates granted the county boards examiners supple- 
mented state funds. The instructors are appointed the 
state superintendent public instruction. 

many the counties summer institute held, lasting 
from one four weeks. The tendency has been late 
shorten abolish the summer institute, and hold one more 
meetings one, two, three days’ duration 
some time during the school year. 

Two three instructors are usually sent each institute. 
They are mostly members the faculties the normal schools, 
superintendents, and teachers experience from the state, with 
occasional man from outside the state. manual for the 
guidance the instructors, with outlines work, issued 
the department public instruction, but not rigidly fol- 
lowed. The work given means lectures class exer- 
cises, and varies greatly with different instructors. Attention 
most frequently given topics psychology, general peda- 
gogy, school organization and management, methods teach- 
ing the various branches the public school curriculum, 
subjects general information and interest, and various in- 
spirational” topics. the longer institutes academic instruc- 
tion the common school subjects frequently given. 

The State Teachers’ Reading Circle another means 
instructing and inspiring the teachers Michigan. board 
consisting five members chosen from the county commission- 
ers schools has supervision the work, and selects the books 
read. Three books are selected each year, one these 
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being professional nature, the others more general 
character. The board endeavor select books that there 
may a.sequence the reading from year year. four 
years’ course history, civics, and sociology completed this 
year, and course literature commenced. The books chosen 
for the current year are Hinsdale’s Art Study, Henderson’s 
Social Spirit America, and Masterpiece Studies Literature. 
During the past year nearly four thousand teachers read the 
course. 

Three four the largest cities the state maintain train- 
ing classes prepare teachers for their own schools. The 
students these are generally graduates the local high 
school who take this means getting into the teaching force 
their home city. These normal classes supply only part 
the teachers required the cities where they exist. 

few private schools the state furnish more less general 
pedagogical training, and prepare special teachers kinder- 
garten, music, drawing, etc. The number teachers sent out 
them not large. 

Only very small part the teachers Michigan have had 
any adequate training. The vast majority still remain with 
little professional education. The conditions are not dif- 
ferent from those existing most the other states. One 
the chief hindrances improvement the rapid changing 
the the teaching body. estimated that from 
one fourth one third the teachers Michigan are new 
every year. exceptional teacher remains the work 
many years. The opportunities, however, for teachers pre- 
pare for their work have been vastly increased within the last 
few years. The educational outlook the state highly sat- 
isfactory. may reasonably expected that the near future 
much larger percentage the schools will taught teach- 
ers least some professional equipment. 
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The Use Myths with Children 


GRACE ROSSMAN BOONE, MONTCLAIR, 


the books read before middle life that 
most mould our characters and influence our 
and quite true it, that upon the kind 
story told children depends largely their later 
taste literature and art. Mothers and teachers 
sometimes not realize that children who are given weak, 
tawdry stories and senseless, jangling verse during the formative 
period childhood cannot, the age ten twelve years, 
suddenly develop healthy taste for the best and noblest things, 
any more than the children brought sweets and desserts 
can take healthy delight the vigorous games and sports 
normal child. 

Within the last decade hundreds writers children’s stories 
and verses have come before the public; some them doing 
solid intelligent work, bringing the old myths and legends and 
historical romances within the grasp but the greater 
part them only help swell the overwhelming flood 
trash” with which our book shops are deluged. And when 
one thinks the thousands busy mothers and inexperienced 
teachers turned adrift such sea worthless books, perhaps 
not seriously impressed with how grave duty this selection 
intellectual meat for their little folk, one feels impelled urge 
with all earnestness the use the stories and myths that 
have come down through the centuries; simple, grand old 
songs, interpretative the beautiful and useful nature, the 
high and noble impulses the heart, and the right human 
intercourse. 

How much richer the life and broader the interests child 
who can see the oak and the linden the hospitality old 
Philemon and Baucis, who can hear the echo the voice the 
irrepressible handmaiden Hera, who can feel the winds the 
breath and who finds the dew the grass blades 
the tears the sorrowing Aurora. 
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The flowers, the trees, the sky, the water, animal life, the 
simple, everyday things the child’s early years, all teem with 
wealth legend and myth. many beautiful myths center 
around the phenomena day and night, the seasons, the plant- 
ing and harvest times: Apollo and his perilous trip 
across the Phaethon, the wilful son, and his Au- 
rora, the rosy fingered daughter the Dawn,” and her open- 
ing the gates Day and Night; Diana, guardian the 
Night, and her trip through the heavens accompanied her 
handmaidens; Apollo and his battle with Niobe and her chil- 
dren, who are the powers Winter; Ceres and her search for 
Proserpina; Adonis. 

Mythological interpretation the sterner aspects nature 
tend rob those phenomena half their terror. Jove, flash- 
ing forth the lightning with his powerful Thor 
and his wonderful hammer personifying the thunder; Neptune, 
striking the waves with his trident and calling the storms; 
unloosing his sons, the Winds; Iris, the messenger 
Hera, carrying messages from the gods mortals along the 
brilliant pathway the rainbow—imbue these phases nature 
with simplicity and interest, and make later scientific explana- 
tions easy and natural. Many the flowers and trees have 
charming myths concerning them, which serve enhance their 
beauty and give them more personal significance. The sun- 
flower appears longer coarse common flower when the 
child knows the apotheosis the sea nymph, Clytie. The 
once arrogant aspen, now quivering every leaf because the 
curse pronounced against her the Infant Christ during the 
Flight into Egypt, furnishes another delightful legend. 

Further instances trees and smaller plants being animated 
human souls are found the laurel, the metamorphosed 
Daphne; the myrtle tree, Myrrha; the hyacinth and nar- 
cissus the cocoa palm, which sprang from the head Tura; 
and the larch, sacred the Heliades, sisters Phaethon. 

The myths accounting for the formation and color 
beasts, birds, and form another interesting group: 
Arachne, punished for her pride being turned into 
Hero and the faithful Leander saved from the Hellespont and 
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converted into swans; the baker’s daughter, who behaved rudely 
our Lord and was changed into the owl, bird that looks 
not the sun”; the selfish herdsmen transformed frogs 
Latona; the sorrowing Halcyone and her husband reunited 
the guise kingfishers; the preservation the Argus eyes 
the peacocks’ tails decrepit Tithonis changed grasshopper 
the inventor Perdix, saved from his jealous uncle Minerva 
and turned into partridge; the benevolent Hierax persecuted 
Poseidon and translated hawk; the young Chippeway 
brave who sought escape the cruelty his father and took 
the shape the red robin—are suggestive some the 
material available. 

Thus far only myths that have with nature have been 
mentioned; myths the sense world which the child lives 
during his early years; myths interpretative the common ex- 
periences his daily existence, and inspiring him closer 
observation and greater love for nature. 

Later, when the child begins work over the old items” 
the sense world into new wholes,” and produce mental 
pictures different from anything has ever seen, perhaps 
unlike anything that exists, then the time enrich the re- 
sources his imagination with such legends the Labors 
Hercules, the Nibelungen Lied, the wonderful feats Jason, 
Perseus, Theseus, Ulysses, St. George, The Dog Gellert, Cad- 
mus and the Dragon’s Teeth, Beowulf and Samson. And very 
early this study legendary heroes and historic adventures 
there should commence gradual growth into the more ethical 
and historical consideration myths; finally taking such 
characters Pandora, Prometheus, Cupid and Psyche, 
Loki, Deucalion and Pyrrha, and the stories from the Bible. 

The lines dividing the myths into periods, however, cannot 
drawn hard and fast, for many the myths have several 
view points, and may made serve many different pur- 
poses. does not matter much what. particular myth 
selected, but rather how treated, and what the object desired 
its presentation. Take the story Arachne, for 
that will admit various interpretations. may used with 

very young children nature myth, explaining inter- 
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estingly dramatic way the origin the spider and its peculiar 
characteristics. Used with older children, however, and em- 
phasis being laid Arachne’s pride and wilfulness, the same 
myth can just profitably employed accomplish 
ethical lesson. The same story with grammar grade pupils 
might also treated bit historical material, showing 
how early man blended his religion and the nature world. 

order show more clearly how single myth may 
adapted the various periods child’s development, let 
take one and treat from these different view points. The 
plural nature such myths Pandora, Arachne, Philemon 
and Baucis, Niobe and the like, evident that would 
well perhaps choose for this discussion one the less obvious 
sort, the story Orpheus and Eurydice. 

This the story: early times, long before the Thracians 
became cruel, warlike nation, there lived among them the 
celebrated poet and singer, Orpheus. was the son the 
god, Apollo and the muse, Calliope. From both his father and 
his mother inherited great personal beauty and love for 
music. His father gave him lyre with golden strings, and 
taught him play most skillfully upon it, and his mother en- 
dowed him with her wonderful gift poetry and song. 

When played upon his lyre and sang his beautiful songs 
love and happiness all the voices nature became silent. 
The winds would hush, the rivers would stay their course, the 
trees would bow down from their heights, the flowers would 
lift their lovely heads, the birds, the wild beasts, even the fish 
the streams, would gather around him listen his strains. 

accompanied the Argonauts their expedition, and 
helped them pass the dread Sirens Sicily holding their 
attention with the unsurpassable sweetness his music. 
Shortly after his return Thrace from the Argonautic expe- 
dition fell love with the beautiful nymph, Eurydice, and 
wooed her with soft, tender music. She was greatly touched 
his great love and his exquisite music, and consented 
become his bride. 

When they had been married but short time sad accident 
befell Eurydice. She was walking alone one day through the 
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fields, and met youth named who showed such 
bold admiration the nymph that she was much displeased, 
and ran away fast she could. her flight she accident- 
ally trod upon snake, coiled the long grass, which, 
angered, turned upon her and bit her the heel. 

The beloved Eurydice died, and her spirit was conducted 
down into the gloomy realms Pluto. Orpheus was broken- 
hearted. Fora time was wretched that could not play 
upon his golden lyre open his lips and finally, when 
did turn his music comfort him his grief, the strains 
were plaintive and the words mournful that all nature 
became sad. The glorious sun drew heavy cloud about him, 
the brooks sighed sympathy, the flowers bent their gentle 
heads and their eyes filled with tears, and even the trees took 
somber hue. 

last the gods Olympus heard his lamentations and were 
moved pity his great sorrow. Mercury, the winged 
messenger, was despatched earth announce Orpheus 
that had Jupiter’s permission seek his loved bride Hades. 

mortal had ever yet penetrated the dark fastnesses 
Pluto, and the undertaking seemed hopeless, nevertheless 
Orpheus was not daunted. took his lyre, and directed 
Mercury, hastened the entrance Hades. had 
scarcely commenced his descent before encountered Cer- 
berus, the terrible three-headed dog that guards the portals 
Hades. soon this monster saw Orpheus, began 
snarl and growl and crouch ready for spring. But Orpheus 
was not frightened away; took his lyre and drew from its 
strings such exquisite music that the dog was soothed and 
quieted and licked his feet, and let him pass through the great 
gate, which had opened its own accord. 

Thus encouraged, Orpheus hastened on, the magic sounds 
his song penetrating the remotest depths Hades, even 
terrible Tartarus, where the condemned souls under the 
spell his wonderful music forgot their torments and ceased 
from suffering. last came before the throne Pluto 
and saw the gloomy ruler the Lower World with his wife, 
the fair Proserpina, beside him and the relentless Fates his 
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feet. Summoning all his power and skill, Orpheus poured forth 
before these stern judges the story his heart, his great 
love fot Eurydice, her cruel death and his inconsolable grief. 
And sad was his song and beautiful the music that the 
king and queen were moved tears and graciously consented 
restore Eurydice life, but upon one condition only, and 
that was that should not look once into his beloved wife’s 
face until they had crossed the threshold into the outer world. 

Orpheus accepted the condition joyfully, and happy the 
thought soon being reunited his loved one, eagerly began 
his journey back earth. retraced his steps, looking 
neither the right nor the left, but ever straight before him. 
From time time strained his ear catch some rustle 
hint movement behind him, anxious was assured 
that Eurydice was really following him. last, just they 
were the very gateway into the upper world, his great love 
and the longing look into her dear face overcame his pru- 
dence, and unmindful the condition imposed Pluto, 
turned. beheld only the vanishing form his wife she 
was borne back the realm shades. 

All was over now. despair the lonely 
singer hid himself away the forest solitudes, and there lamented 


his loss 
Such strains would have won the ear 
Pluto, have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice.” 


the above myth told will admit manifold treatments 


With primary children can used advantageously 
connection with their music picture study emphasize the 
power and beauty music. 

show how much primary child will get from such 
narration this legend the following reproduction included. 
This was written child eight years age, and evinces 
very clearly upon what points the narrator laid most stress 

The Greeks say that Orpheus was handsome youth. 
was the son Apollo and loved music. Apollo gave him 
lyre. played such beautiful music that the flowers and 
everything stayed still listen. 
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When his wife, Eurydice, died nothing could comfort him. 
One day went out mountain and played such sad music 
that the mountain bent down listen, and all the gods 
Olympus were sad. Jupiter sent Mercury tell Orpheus 
hunt for Eurydice Hades. With his music charmed the 
guard Hades, Cerberus, the three-headed dog. The dog 
lay down and licked his feet and let him pass. 

sang his story Pluto, and was told that could have 
Eurydice for his wife again out Hades would lead the 
way and not look around until she had passed the gates 
Hades. walked along, and just had gotten through 
the gate turned see she was following. She was, but 
she disappeared because she was not through the gate and 
never saw her again.” 

This myth might also employed very profitably 
with fifth sixth grade pupils. could then treated ethi- 
cally bit character study. The ideas gained would 
faith and trust and the confidence ideas and institutions 
that impels one earnestly whatever falls one’s lot, even 
when one caanot perceive the underlying purpose and wisdom 
such action. 

seventh eighth grade pupil the story Eurydice 
will interesting for its historical significance. will read 
the record man’s early effort explain natural phenom- 
ena and spiritual sensations. Eurydice then becomes one the 
many names dawn, whose death, when stung the ser- 
pent night, Orpheus, the sun, descends seek her the 
regions below the earth and brings her behind himself the 
morning, only destroy her his brightness when turns 
look upon her. 

But whatever the myth selected and whatever the grade 
which used, its treatment will always determined the 
purpose the teacher wishes accomplish and will entirely 
dependent upon the child’s needs and experiences. 

Its connection with the other subjects the curriculum 
also important consideration. The teaching myth for 
its own sake alone certainly not the highest use such sug- 
gestive material. Cut off from the rest the school work the 
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myth may exert distracting influence, but when correlated 
with it, becomes means concentrating the attention and 
energy. 

The Tyrolian legend the origin flax will serve illus- 
trate this many-sidedness myths and their adaptability the 
various other studies the child. This story, used char- 
acter study reading language lesson, may correlated 
with the study plant life science, with the consideration 
raw products geography, history affords poetic 
explanation the beginning one Europe’s greatest indus- 
tries. use myth primarily for reading language les- 
son would not very purposeful. The most important use 
myths any time furnish thought food for that particular 
period the child’s development. These poems and songs 
early civilizations have many advantages over the modern sto- 
ries written for children. 

They are the very purest and highest kind art, their 
age, their loftiness feeling and simplicity theme attest. 
They were the expressions spirits close touch with nature 
and for that reason hold just much interest for the American 
Chinese child to-day for the Greek Norse youth 
centuries ago. one takes the statement the great Rus- 
sian critic standard for judging, this last quality perhaps 
the most convincing proof the greatness the classic legend 
for maintains that only such art accessible and intel- 
ligible both the educated and the uneducated, matter what 
the nationality religion what the period time, truly 
great art. 

The myth will act powerful stimulus other lines 
work, lending, does, much poetry and beauty the 
simple things and emotions the child’s everyday existence. 

The interpretative nature the myth makes the step into 
real science and history easy and natural. 

The lofty feelings expressed within the compass mythol- 
ogy offer reasonable way for the teaching ethics. Abun- 
dant expositions such qualities character truth, honesty, 
chivalry, loyalty, contentment, filial affection, compassion, will 
found them. 

the mature student knowledge mythology neces- 
sary order that may understand much our best literature 
and art. Both modern and classical literature are full myth- 
ological and legendary allusions, perfect understanding 
which needful the interpretation the thought. Likewise 
the great mass pictorial and sculptured art loses much its 
significance unless viewed the light its classical inspiration. 
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Editorial 


NHE season ought not pass without grateful reference these 
pages the Congress Science held connection with the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Representatives more than score 
American, including Canadian colleges, participated the program 
dozen institutions from Great Britain and Ireland; large number 
from France, Germany, Russia, and other smaller European 
from Japan, Mexico, and the South American countries. the 130 
invitations sent out, acceptances were received, and papers were read 
for 105. Prof. Simon Newcomb, Washington, presided. The 
seven divisions into which the Congress was organized comprised 
normative science, historical science, mental science, physical science, 
utilitarian science, social regulations, and social culture. Twenty-four 
departments 130 sections held meetings which were read 500 
papers. These papers the most eminent thinkers and teachers the 
civilized world are published, and will comprised volume 
epoch-making interest thoughtful people. The collection will 
constitute library itself, and should particular interest the 
educated classes everywhere. 


sentences brief article the Saturday Evening Post 

recently, are pregnant with such suggestion teachers that they 
are here reproduced both for their intrinsic meaning, and basis for 
word comment. The extract under the heading, Keeping 
Touch with Oneself,” follows 

good have money and the things that money will buy but it’s 
good, too, check once while and make sure you haven’t lost 
the things that money won’t buy. got what set out 
for this world, should off into the woods for few weeks now 
and then, make sure he’s still man and not plug hat, frock coat 
and wad bills.” 

That this possible shipwreck life may prevented the pur- 
pose all real education. Whatever one has doesn’t have either 
knowledge wealth, both, the achievements life are mean, and 
the joys flimsy and thin, without some personal richness soul that 
saves one from wholly leaning upon the thing person place. 
That men might have life and have more abundantly the mean- 
ing modern civilization’s program. College education must mean 


this, means less. All elementary education, equally, must have 


this the final aim. technical and professional education, the 
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economic order, and social intercourse are made safe and promotive 
progress only the man more than his manners and his holdings. 
The recognition this truth important every grade schooling, 
and all stages growth. The daily lessons may not safely disre- 
garded; much less the daily habit and temper. what one is, not 
what one has that determines the life. Not afraid hard work, 
honest, decent, and self-respecting, and willing serve 
others faithfully and thoughtfully one’s self, the nature 
growing grace and wisdom. 


MONG the fundamentals our notion education, mentioned 
recent editorial, should then included this also, the acquir- 
ing right and growing character things moral and 
that one shall have improving sense self-respect, and careful 
regard the day’s doings; careful not offend it. The germ 
this sense the youngest pupil, and needs encouragement. 
more important than learning such, and leads love learning. 
improving the man improves the workman. Other things equal, 
the school that accomplishes most this direction the best school. 
The teacher who sees most clearly the soul and emotional ends her 
instruction, and best conserves their wholesome conditions the safest 
teacher. Such person will generally accomplish most for the child 
information. But she should not, she has only reached greater 
results substituting higher for lower motive. Whatever the 
ends aimed at, and whatever the exercises employed, the teacher has 
need have clear vision rightness character and ideal the 
supreme factor education. 


EACHING and learning are kindred processes, and are generally 

thought commensurate. The latter only partially true. 
Learning, conventional phrase, means, primarily, get knowl- 
edge.” This its simplest, and least important meaning. 
means, make one’s self acquainted with,”—translating knowledge 
into experience; or, better still, make one’s self master 
ing the ability use one’s knowledge. Sometimes means 
acquire facility the use experience. Similarly, 
teaching means, inform,” which teaching the lowest plane 
and least valuable; organize for the learner what 
taught; him the teacher’s bias mean- 
ing, which often inevitable, but dangerous; train,”—or effect 
some particular skill; still further, direct, guide,” e., 
stimulate and inspire. Now obvious that the two are not neces- 
sarily either mutual commensurate. There much learning un- 
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accompanied teaching; and there may teaching the lower 
levels with little education. Education, all along the line, not some- 
what possession the teacher, and now given the child. For 
abiding results, the effort the teacher must matched the effort 
the learner. this—the child’s original effort, that educates. 
the child devoid this endeavor, good teaching must stimulate it. 
The child’s initiative the one essential. 

Some important implications this doctrine are the following 

Learning implies interest; teaching, its recognition: learning implies 
initiative; teaching, its stimulation: learning implies growth; teach- 
ing, adaptation it: learning implies knowledge; teaching, wealth 
knowledge: learning implies skill; teaching, guidance. 

The teacher must able assume both points view. 


VERY interesting attempt furnish good literature the chil- 

dren the masses found the Books for the Bairns series, 
published the London Review Reviews office and edited Wil- 
liam Stead. These books are bound paper covers and sold 
the surprisingly low price one English penny apiece. There 
large number volumes the series, each complete itself. Num- 
ber gives many the best Fables; Nursery 
Rabbit; Pilgrim’s Progress; and 29, Robinson Crusoe; 
31, Famous Stories from English History; 43, King Arthur and His 
64, Stories from Ancient Rome; and 66, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin; 70, Father Christmas. These will serve indicate the wide 
range literature which covered the series. Each book illus- 
trated very fully with line cuts nearly every page. While this style 
picture not the most artistic, the drawings are most excellent and 
every picture speaks the mind and imagination the young reader, 
helping him understand the text. The three points especially 
commended this series are the wisdom and taste displayed select- 
ing the subjects included, the excellence the illustrations and 
the marvelously low price—putting the books within the reach the 
poorest. There similar series Penny Poets for School and 
Home, the same editor and publishers. know nothing 
this country the same educational value, that thus within the reach 
the whole people. 


UITE different from the above, yet leading the same direction, 
the Young Folks’ Library, edited Aldrich and 
published Hall Co. This sumptuous set books bears 
about the same relation the other automobile bears wheel- 
barrow. That is, the Books for the Bairns are low priced that 
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they can used the poor, while the Young Folks’ Library must 
limited the well-to-do classes except far the extensive 
public library system our country puts expensive sets books 
within the reach larger numbers who cannot afford own them. 
The Young Folks’ Library has been revised conference 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, President William Jewett Tucker, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Nathan Haskell Dole and Henry Van Dyke. The 
volumes, now twenty-one number, comprise The Story Teller, The 
Merry Maker, Famous Fairy Tales, Myths and Legends, The Animal 
Story Book, School and College Days, Book Adventure, Famous 
Travels, Wonders Earth, Sea and Sky, Book Patriotism, etc. 
The titles given will suggest the scope the work, which carefully 
graded, the earlier volumes appealing younger readers, and the 
later ones youth and even mature people. have examined 
this set books with interest and feel that has merits distinct 
effort place interesting and instructive reading before young people. 
are confident that all earnest efforts guard the avenues ap- 
proach, through literature, the child mind, are most important and 
that parents and teachers ought deeply interested make such 
efforts. will only add that have presented these paragraphs 
because numerous inquiries that have come from workers with 
young people, and not any merely commercial spirit. 
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Foreign Notes 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. PRUSSIA AND SWEDEN. 


the last issue attention was called movements 
pertaining secondary education England and France. was 
noticed that the term secondary now officially applied England 
schools three different grades, the lowest which only carry the 
education the pupils the sixteenth year age. France the 
schools that most resemble this lower class are termed simply higher 
primary. Prussia, also, higher elementary middle class schools 
are carefully distinguished from secondary schools. But here also, 
France, the program the higher elementary schools includes sev- 
eral subjects—algebra, physics and chemistry and one two foreign 
languages—which our country belong the program secondary 
schools. account differences classification some basis other 
than the mere names applied must adopted comparing one coun- 
try with another respect the number students whose education 
continued beyond the elementary stage. the term secondary 
convenient one would seem desirable for purposes inter- 
national study give fixed meaning irrespective of. its special 
applications different countries. order make the comparison 
between the states our own country with respect high school facil- 
ities exact possible, Dr. Harris has employed his reports the 
classification pupils the subjects pursued. The following 
branches names typical secondary algebra, geometry, trig- 
onometry, physics, chemistry, general history, Latin, Greek, and mod- 
ern languages. The programs different countries show that these 
branches are universally included secondary schools; even where 
some the branches, for example, algebra and Latin, are begun pu- 
pils lower stage than that the secondary schools, certain 
that such pupils are intending pursue their studies beyond the ele- 
mentary stage. appears, then, that the studies enumerated offer the 
means distinguishing secondary schools from elementary schools; 
moreover, the choice made from among these branches their com- 
binations determines the classification the secondary schools them- 
selves. 


The recognized secondary schools Prussia, indeed the Ger- 
man states general, are divided into two groups, complete and incom- 
plete. The higher the two includes gymnasia, realgymnasia and 
higher realschulen; the other includes, also, three classes schools, 
namely, progymnasia, realprogymnasia and realschulen. 
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institutions have nine classes and the incomplete six classes years; 
students who have passed through the incomplete institutions may 
admitted the complete institutions finish the three remaining 
years study, the programs the two classes schools are alike 
far they go. The program the gymnasia includes both Latin and 
Greek and one foreign language the realgymnasia, Greek replaced 
second foreign language, and the realschulen Latin omitted 
and the time thus gained divided between modern languages, natural 
science and mathematics. The same distinctions are found the three 
classes incomplete institutions; these final examination held 
the end the sixth year which ascertained whether the pupil 
prepared for the upper class the corresponding complete institu- 
tions. will seen that the incomplete schools here named are com- 
parable with the secondary schools England, which carry the pupil 
his sixteenth year, and with the modern course the French 
lycée. 

careful comparison programs will readily convince one that 
the complete gymnasia Germany and the classical division the 
French lycée, offer more extended course the classics and math- 
ematics than given the average high school the United States. 
the contrary the average non-classical high school course this 
country compares very favorably with the scientific secondary schools 
Germany and the scientific course the French lycée. 

The question now arises the place the German and French 
intermediate higher elementary schools. Although they are not 
classed secondary schools their programs include four the typical 
secondary branches, namely, geometry, physics, chemistry and foreign 
language. These schools are found chiefly the large towns their 
respective countries, and judged their results their pupils may very 
properly included with those secondary schools the pupils 
the similar schools England are under the new regulations. 

Sweden, where great care has been given the exact classification 
schools, the distinction between the higher common schools and the 
secondary schools proper somewhat more pronounced than the same 
distinction Germany and France. The course study the 
Swedish higher common schools also more limited than that the 
corresponding class schools ‘two other countries named. 
These higher common schools are found only the large towns; 
although the course study varies different places, general 
follows: Swedish, reading selected pieces from the classic 
literature Sweden, together with brief notices the authors, essay 


writing, outlines Swedish grammar; Arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
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introduction algebra, and easier equations; Geometry, calcula- 
tions, constructions and demonstrations (corresponding the first three 
books Euclid); Geography, further exposition the scenery, 
the mercantile and social conditions Sweden, commerce the world 
and its highways, climatic conditions and the distribution the plant 
and animal kingdom different quarters the globe; History, the 
most important events the history the world with especial stress 
the evolution civilization and with reference the connection 
Swedish history with the outside world, main outlines the Swedish 
constitution; Natural Science, the most important parts physics 
and chemistry bearing everyday life; Hygiene. Also instruction 
Sloyd and Domestic Economy. various places instruction 
given one foreign language (German English).” 

will seen that very slight extension the course study 
our graded schools would bring them the upper limits the higher 
common schools Sweden and the higher elementary schools 
Germany and France. The experience these foreign countries seems 
indicate that may find desirable form two years’ course 
our own high schools specially adapted round out the education 
those who are enter upon the active business life about sixteen 
years age. 

According the latest official statistics covering the year 1902 the 
total number students the secondary schools Prussia was 
176,289, distributed follows 


COMPLETE SCHOOLS. INCOMPLETE SCHOOLS. 


The higher girls’ schools showed enrollment 126,490 pupils. 
The intermediate schools (higher elementary) comprised 134,741 pupils. 
The latest official statistics for Sweden covering the year 1900 show 
the following enrollment the various classes secondary schools 


Secondary schools for girls (private) 13,000 


the 17,479 students the secondary schools for boys, 5,372 were 
the modern side, which separated from the classical above class 
III, that is, from classes VII inclusive. 

recent statistics the higher common schools are reported. 
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number books now published monthly large that shall hereafter adopt 
the plan promptly acknowledging title, author, publisher (and price when have it) all 
books sent for review; and later, space available, give more extended notice such 
seem most likely to be of interest and value to our readers,—PUBLISHERS EDUCATION. 


The Philosophy Education. Herman Harrell Horne, Ph.D. Pro- 
fessor Horne close student pedagogy. holds the chair philosophy 
and pedagogy Dartmouth College. His book the result course 
lectures, first the Dartmouth Summer School, and afterward the graduate 
department pedagogy the college, and still later the Harvard Summer 
School Theology. seeks mutual ground peace between the contend- 
ing factions who are disagreed the theories education. brings into 
view and into prominence the things that are accepted all, and shows that 
the results later years thinking educational subjects have not been 
barren, but that much truth has been finally established. The philosophical 
method used throughout and among the various writers the higher 
problems education, Professor Horne takes his place sound thinker 
who possessed facile pen and delightful style. Every pedagogical 
library, whether publie private, should add this volume its collection 
leading books the subject. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.75. 


Meaning and Practice Commercial Education. Cheesman 
Herrick, Ph.D. The suggestive statement the preface this book indicates 
that lately 1892 there was only one institution the United States giving 
higher commercial education. The author was student that school and 
since graduation has given himself largely the development this branch 
instruction. The past twelve years have witnessed rapid development the 
subject under his and others’ guidance. This age commerce and there 
practical demand for commercial education. Suggestions are given 
Professor Herrick’s book regard all the problems likely arise wherever 
such courses study are being introduced. complete history the move- 
ment and able defence its place and value the secondary school system, 
and sets illustrative examination papers, with bibliography the subject, 
are included the volume. 


Stories Inventors. Russell Doubleday. this marvelous age 
discovery such field that covered this book peculiarly rich fascinat- 
ing facts. Weare told these attractive pages how Marconi telegraphs without 
wires; how Santos-Dumont navigates the air his air ship; how fast train 
run; how automobiles work; what the condition things inside the fastest 
steamship; what apparatus life-savers use; what strange subjects moving 
pictures disclose: how bridge builders accomplish their stupendous undertak- 
ings; what submarines can accomplish war and peace; what happens when 
you talk into telephone receiver; how type-setting machine shows almost 
intelligence making mathematical calculations; how heat produces cold. 
After this enumeration, there anyone who does not want read the book? 
Published Doubleday, Page Co. Price, $1.25. 
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Favorite Greek Lilian Stoughton Hyde. successful effort 
made this volume present the beautiful stories Greece that have been 
favorites through the centuries such language will within the compre- 
hension the young reader. nation has surpassed Greece its influence 
upon the poetic faculty. The very name suggests beauty and mystery. this 
practical age well refresh one’s self with such literature; not asking, Did 
these things actually happen? but rather, What truths all men are 
suggested the events narrated? can imagine nothing more choice and 
delightful for supplementary reading than these stories; each short, interesting 
and uplifting. The book beautifully illustrated, and published 
Heath Co. 


New England and their Commen Allies. Helen Eastman. 
The author remarks her preface that the study ferns has been considered 
difficult that many real lovers nature have never undertaken the task 
becoming familiar with their names, haunts and habits. The object this book 
dispossess the public mind that idea; and show little earnest 
effort will easily lead satisfactory knowledge these most beautiful forms 
vegetable life. The book gem art and book-making. The full-page 
illustrations leading varieties ferns are perfect. hope that the number 
students this fascinating branch botany will largely increased the 
publication this charming book. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


The Orleans. Translated from the German Frederick Henning, 
George Upton. This dainty little volume, which the life story 
Joan-of-Arc attractively told for young people. The frontispiece pretty 
picture the maid just said, Oh, were man.” There are other 
pictures showing her critical points her McClurg Co. 

the same series with the above, which called Life Stories for Young 
People,” have Ludwig Van Beethoven. Translated from the German 
Franz Hoffman, George Upton. The book gives résumé the events 
the childhood and youth the great musician. These life stories make 
excellent supplementary reading. McClurg Co. 


Twenty Famous Naval Battles—Salamis Santiago. Edward Kirk 
Rawson. This book has been published before, but now for the first time 
issued single volume. The naval battles the world have had profound 
influence upon the history. The reader Professor book 
able grasp the circumstances and consequences these great turning points 
human history, which are presented vividly that even without the 
numerous excellent maps, charts and other illustrations, one seems almost 
the spot, and hear the guns reads the text. handsome portrait 
Admiral Farragut serves frontispiece. Crowell Co. Price, $2. 


Short History Oregon. Compiled Sidona Johnson. This book 
gives account early discoveries, the Lewis and Clark exploration, settle- 
ment, government, Indian Wars, progress. Each section our country has 
its own peculiar charm. good idea put the history our great states 
into separate volumes, which make clear impression upon the reader, and 
reveal the student many the sources their individuality. Oregon has 
had very interesting history. has marvelous resources. All the essential 
facts are well presented this volume. McClurg Co. 
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Dames and Daughters the French Court. Geraldine Brooks. 
have this volume the stories the careers many interesting and picturesque 
characters who were close the throne France. The world recognizes the 
influence the women France peculiarly potent human history. 
certain refining influence will pass into the characters the readers this 
volume. is, therefore, valuable book, especially for girls and young 
women this age when many young ladies are seeking commercial employ- 
ment. Crowell Co. Price, $1.50. 


Wealth Nations. Adam Smith. Preface and introduction Hector 
Macpherson. This new and condensed edition well known book; 
fact, Smith’s Wealth Nations classic, and has had profound influence 
upon this and other countries. The demand for such fundamental treatment 
the questions economics which are constantly coming the front un- 
ceasing. The present volume convenient size, suitable for the student, and 
much less formidable the ordinary reader than the unabridged edition. 
Crowell Co. Price, $1. 


Routine and Ideals. Baron Russell Briggs. This collection 
papers Education. They have been used largely commencement ad- 
dresses, school talks, etc. The author well known close thinker and 
logical, interesting writer. Whoever thinking making graduating 
address, preaching baccalaureate sermon, giving educational association 
talk, will find these papers model,—almost ideal, not slavishly 
followed, but suggestive, Houghton, Co. Price $1. 


Some Successful Americans. Williams. This book 
helpful little volume, superintendent schools, who was led write 
many boys and girls without influence came him with the question, 
What shall doin life?” study successful men and women the 
source information and inspiration the teacher who would answer 
such constantly recurring inquiries, and the book can put into the hands 
the young people with beneficial results. Ginn Co. 


Songs the Flag and Nation. Compiled Walter Howe Jones. 
have this volume collection the best patriotic and national songs, in- 
many which are new and not found elsewhere. Teachers will find 
excellent aid cultivating patriotism the minds and hearts the children. 
Hinds, Neble Eldridge. Price cents, postpaid. 


Periodical Notes 


Harper’s Magazine for January contains some common sense suggestions How 
iby The Youth’s Companion begins the year 1905 with very attractive bill 
Its readers young and old will find that its increasing years bring lessening vigor and 
ness thought and O’Shea, the University Wisconsin, has been contribut- 
ang a remarkable series of articles on child training and child study to The Twentieth Century 
Home, Teaching Children the Value Money,” The Treatment Evil the Training 
Children,” are among the topics treated, The January issue contains another the series, The 
Growth Self-Restraint cartoons the Review Reviews sum enter- 
tainingly and effectively each month the main events the world’s valuable contribution 
sacred literature promised The Delineator series papers the famous hymns 
world, which begins the January number with Jesus, Lover Soul,” one the most 
heart songs all Tuberculosis the real race writes Samuel Hopkins 
Adams the January unique and valuable interest, announced, are 
way for early publication The Century, describing fully, and with Mr, Burbank’s 
ty, the miracles being wrought Luther Burbank fruit and flower 
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